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Lovely Words 


HERE ARE so many lovely words 
To make our people glad, 

I do not see the use of words 
That make a person sad. 


I want to use the lovely words » 

That laugh and run and sing, lel 

Like music, flowers, and running brooks, “F 
Or butterflies on wing. 


I want to learn the happy words 

That make a person smile, SW 
I want to practice saying them 

And use them all the while. >< 


I want to learn the kind that skip 
Bareheaded in the rain, 

That run along the beach and shout 
Or ripple in the grain; 


< 
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I want to learn the glad, gay words 
That trip in sunbeam shoes, 

I want to learn the time and place 
These lovely words to use! 


Nona Keen Duffy 


JANICE HOLLAND 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
When you communicate with someone, you 
share your thoughts with that person. 
Whether you smile or frown, or form your lips 
to make words, or write your thoughts on 
paper, you are communicating. 


SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 

One of the nicest ways to communicate with 
other boys and girls, both in this country and 
overseas, is by preparing a school correspond- 
ence album. They want to know about your 
school, your work and play, and especially 
about what your Junior Red Cross is doing. 
Your teacher will help you plan an album. 


JANUARY NEWS COVERS 


The front cover was made especially for this 
issue of the News by the artist, Alexander 
Key. Don’t you like the way the dog is com- 
municating his excitement over getting the 
mail? 

We know you will want to look at the back 
cover a long time. It pictures for you the beau- 
tiful way in which some children in Austria 
have communicated their thanks to their 
American friends for gifts which were sent to 
them. 


NEWS 


Would you like to know the secret behind 
the meaning of the word NEWS? Try taking 
the first letters of the words North, East, West, 
South—and see what word they make. Since 
our NEws publishes material from every direc- 
tion for boys and girls in all parts of the coun- 
try, you'll agree it is well named. 


YOUR JANUARY CALENDAR 


Your calendar missing? No, not at all. Turn 
to page 21 where a surprise is waiting for you! 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Each member of the News staff sends you a 
hearty wish for a happy new year in 1948. 


—Lois S. Johnson, editor. 
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Seguoyah— 


the alphabet maker 


J. A. RICKARD 


You will like this story about a great American, Sequoyah. His 
statue, pictured on the next page, stands proudly in the nation’s 
Capitol at Washington, in honor of his work for the Cherokee 


Indians. 


AKING AN alphabet is no simple 
task. It took the Egyptians, with 
the aid of the Phoenicians and Greeks, 
““g thousand years to develop the first 
one. The Japanese and Chinese have 
ee -ione of their own. The only man in 
rs ait the world to work out a complete 
MZ on eae ame by himself was a half-breed Chero- 
ss si kee Indian who lived in the United 

Ghee ~ststes more than a century ago. 
Lee Nee. ._~«-George Guess was the name his white 
att meget gave him, but he was better 
| ‘known by his Indian name, Sequoyah. 
SS eA we € was raised among the Indians and 
Sees ~~~ could not speak English, but he fought 
” yon the side of the white men in the War 
of1812, and they lived near his Ten- 

See and Arkansas homes. 
In tiie of these places he had his first 
ye <glimpse of a letter, and somewhere else 
“@ekook came into his hands. He learned 
Wes hat.with these pieces of paper people 
— —_ ould “talk” over long distances with- 
==" out even seeing each other. To him 
nee discovery was so wonderful that he 
Z :-@ecided his own people must learn to 
<>. talk that way; he would invent an al- 
. << phabet and teach them. 
wer~-He started out to make a sign for 
ere ome sh sound in the Cherokee language. 
pine ~xTo get these sounds he listened to peo- 
ee. le most of all, but he also listened to 
piety “4 birds and beasts. In the back of an 
ae old spelling book he found an English 
“alphabet. 

_- However, he soon discovered that his 
Ww. . language contained sounds not 
The 
Smee férokee Indian often used grunts and 
2G Siflections. The English maja or did 
7 as such _s did it _ 
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The giant sequoia tree was also named in his honor. 


contain any signs for them. In most cases he 
had to invent his own signs, and when he had 
finished his alphabet he had 86 letters, instead 
of only 26 as we have. 

Finding something on which to keep a rec- 
ord of his new alphabet was a problem in itself. 
He scratched his first letters on stones, but 
later he used smooth pieces of wood and the 
inside of bark. One day he saw a white man’s 
quill pen, and with a turkey feather he made 
one like it. From the bark of a blackjack tree 
he obtained a dark fluid for ink, and from some 
white man he was lucky enough to secure a 
few pieces of paper. He sharpened a piece of 
coal for a pencil. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR he worked at his job, with 
no one to aid or encourage him. From Ten- 
nessee he moved to Arkansas, along with other 
tribesmen, and from there he went to his final 
home in the Indian Territory. Everywhere he 
went he carried his precious letters. They 
used up much space, but he took them, even 
if he had to leave out something else. 

His own people laughed at him, and grew 
suspicious of him, and finally persecuted him, 
but he worked right on. Once they burned his 
cabin, alphabet and all, but he built another 
house. His alphabet they could not destroy, 
for by now he had it in his own mind too well 
for it to be lost. His Indian tribesmen were 
afraid of his peculiar looking signs, which they 
believed he was using to do something magical. 

Long after he had finished his alphabet, he 
still could not persuade his people to use it. 
They would have nothing to do with his “talk- 
ing leaf.” To convince them, he invited the 
leading men of his tribe to his home. He had 
taught his daughter all that he knew about 
the new alphabet, and now he told her to go 


pote, Another: TOOTH... He. asked a. BYOLGF three oh 2% 
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the tribesmen to tell him what to write, and 
one after another they did so. 

“Take these messages to my daughter and 
ask her to read them,” he said to them. 

They did so and came back with their eyes 
bulging. The daughter had read back to them 
the very words they had spoken to Sequoyah, 
and all the time the door between father and 
daughter had been closed. 

They were convinced, and they asked Se- 
quoyah to teach the whole tribe. That was 
more than he had bargained for, but he was 
equal to the task. He taught several of the 
brightest young Cherokee men how to use the 
alphabet, and they in turn became teachers. 
He also made a trip from his Oklahoma home 
back to Arkansas, where other Cherokees still 
lived, carrying messages 
in the new language. At 
every opportunity, he a 
was showing Indians Bi 
how to write on paper, o> 


nor would he accept any ae 


pay for his work. es 
So easy was his alpha- ass 
bet to learn, and so en- 
thusiastic were the 
Cherokees about it, that 
in a year or two almost 
every one of them could 
use it. They had a great 
feast honoring Sequoy- 
ah, and the Cherokee 
legislature passed a law 
that there should be a e 
school in each settle- a ae 
ment. Naturally intelli- eee. 
gent already, the Chero- r 
kee Nation learned © 
quickly, once they lost 
their suspicions. oo 
Meanwhile white mis- SF 
sionaries were writing RS x 
parts of the Bible in the ae 
new alphabet, and Se- oO oS 
quoyah and his friends 
were starting a newspa- 
per. For several years 
the Cherokee Phoenix 
was printed, part of it in 
English and part in 
Sequoyah’s alphabet. ._ 
Files of this paper are... Sy 
now regarded as a valu- 
able possession by Me 


























Official Washington finally learned about 
Sequoyah’s work, and im the records of the 
Department of State is a treaty bearing his 
name in the new writing, as a representative 
of the Cherokee Indians. The treaty provided 
that the Cherokees exchange their Arkansas 
land for homes in the Indian Territory, and 
that Sequoyah be paid $500 for his invention. 
While he was in the capital city his picture 
was painted also, and in a fitting ceremony he 
was presented with a silver medal. 

If we are to believe reports of his time, none 
of these honors changed him in the least. To 
one and all he said that his “talking leaf” was 
a gift from the Great Spirit, and he wanted no 
other reward than to have the right of teaching 
it to others. 

Certainly that was 
about all he did during 
aN eet the rest of his life. He 
ea lived on a small farm 
, J and had a few horses 
and cows, but he was al- 
Se ways ready to stop work 
\ws. -..and teach somebody 
E; ~ howtoread. Sometimes 
= he left home and went 
ae “=x from one Indian village 
~~ to another, teaching 
Paes yanyone who would learn. 
“Tt was his life work, and 
__... in doing it he wrote his 
Nene. _.name high on the roll of 

“<-- “great Americans. 








a SEQUOYA 
F-<_,.. If you liked this story 
“_~ of Sequoya, you may 
=~. want to read a whole 
-~, book about this man 
who has been called one 
Fe of. our greatest Ameri- 
==" "cans. Such a book has 

="... been written by Cather- 
‘ine Cate Coblentz, pub- 
= «lished by Longmans, 
PM cz: ~ Green and Company, 
a4 . ~~. New York, 1946. (Note 
gx.” that the name Sequoyah 
< may also be_ spelled 

on and Sequoia.) 
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EDDIE 
and the 
Black Imp 








ROBERT L. GRIMES 


illustrations by Irvin E. Alleman 


DDIE WALTON liked 
horses. He liked 
horses so well he was a 
big bother to every- 
body. 
“Here comes that 
Eddie,” the other chil- 
) dren would say. “Now 





a we'll have to play a 
= game with a horse in 
it.” 


“There goes that 
Eddie,” the neighbor ladies would remark, as 
Eddie galloped by on his stick horse (with its 
wooden horse’s head nailed to the top end). 
“He’d better not trample our flower beds.” 

But to his father and mother Eddie was the 
biggest bother of all. Every day he played at 
horse. Every day he asked them for a horse. 
“If we don’t get that horse soon,” Mrs. Walton 
declared one day to Eddie’s father, “that boy’ll 
turn into one.” 

So John Walton bought a house with an 
acre of ground on the edge of the city. And 
on the very day they were moved and settled, 
there arrived from Grandpop Walton a letter 
with a horse in it. That is, mention of a horse. 

“Dear Eddie,” wrote Grandpop, “I am in a 
pickle here on my farm. I have a bad leg. I 
can’t do my work. I have a black imp named 
Buck. I can’t manage him, either. Tell your 
dad, and come on down.” 

The Waltons drove the 200 miles to the farm 
the next day. Eddie, hopping out of the car, 
saw his grandfather—an old man with a short 


white beard and alert blue eyes—sitting in the 
backyard. Beside his chair was a basket of 
apples. 

But, just as Eddie ran up to shake hands, 
Grandpop Walton began shouting and waving 
his arms violently. Eddie stopped short, scared. 
Then he saw that the old man was trying to 
drive a handsome young black horse away 
from the nearby pasture fence. 

“Git out of there, you black imp!” cried 
Grandpop. 

In spite of the hullabaloo, the horse re- 
mained calm. Indeed, from the way his shin- 
ing dark eyes were fixed upon the old man, he 
seemed to be enjoying the attention. 

Eddie stood transfixed, admiring the horse’s 
long, straight legs, his slender head, and the 
glossy black coat. ‘“Won-der-ful!” he whis- 
pered to himself. “That’s—that’s Buck, the 
horse I’ve always dreamed of!” Then: 

“Grandpop, what’s your trouble with him?” 

The old man’s eyes snapped. “Him? He’s 
th’ cause of th’ rheumatiz in my right leg, 
that’s what!” 

“But how? Did he kick you there?” 

“No. But at night he tromps up and down 
under my bedroom window. Snorts and paws. 
Keeps me awake. That makes me nervous. 
Nervousness causes rheumatiz. So there.” 

Eddie didn’t quite understand. But he did 
know that sometimes old people have queer 
notions. He therefore stood and scratched his 
stub nose and looked at Buck. The young horse 
looked back, very friendly, so Eddie venture 

another question: 





“Anything else wrong?” 

“Plenty. He’s hard to work. And like now— 
he stands there looking at me. All the time. I 
don’t like it.” 

Here Buck shook his head from side to side, 
flopping his ears. 

“Don’t you deny it!’ shouted Grandpop, so 
loudly that Eddie jumped. Grandpop then 
reached into the apple basket and hurled an 
apple at the horse. When it fell harmlessly to 
the ground, Buck picked it up and chomped 
with relish. 

“Why don’t you shut him up in the stable?” 
asked John Walton, who stood listening. 

“And waste hay and grain on him? No, pas- 
ture is plentiful and free,” ruled the old man. 
“Eddie, take these apples and bombard that 
hoss away from lookin’ at me!” 

“T’m—I’m afraid of—of hurting him,” said 
Eddie, not knowing what to do. 

John Walton took a maple branch and 
waved it at Buck. The young horse trotted 
smoothly away. Eddie watched, his mouth 
gone dry from wishing. “C-could I have B- 
Buck, Grandpop?” 

“He ain’t fitten to own,” said the old man, 
hobbling away into the house. 

“Dad, is Buck as bad as Grandpop thinks?” 
Eddie asked his father anxiously. 

“Probably not,” John Walton answered. 
“T’d say that Buck is lonesome. That’s why he 
stays so close to the house. Horses like people. 
And Buck needs to be petted and worked. Of 
course, Grandpop’s 
shouting at him so 
much is poor train- 
ing, too.” 


Later Eddie rode Buck 
all over the farm. 


HAT EVENING 
John Walton 
talked to his father 
about plans. He ex- 
plained that Grand- 
pop should leave 
the farm. “Come 
up and live with us. 
We’ve room for a 
garden and all.” 

“T would,” mum- 
bled Grandpop. 
“But what’ll I do 
with that black imp 
of a horse?” 

“Sell him,” ad- 
vised John Walton. 
Eddie’s stomach did 
a sickish flop. 


“None of th’ neighbors ’d pay anything for 
such a _ good-for-nothin’ hoss,” countered 
Grandpop, and Eddie’s stomach did a right- 
side flop. 

“Couldn’t we take him home somehow?” 
asked the boy. 

“Hosses can be trucked any distance,” ad- 
mitted Grandpop. “If he was only a good 
hoss—”’ 

“Suppose I prove Buck’s a good horse,” in- 
terrupted Eddie. “Could I have him?” 

“Well, but you’ll never prove it. . . . I know! 
I'll advertise him for sale in the county paper, 
that’s what.” 

“I can beat that old ad,” Eddie said to him- 
self. And the next morning he went straight 
to John Walton. “Dad, I’ve got to prove Buck’s 
a good horse. What’s the best way?” 

John Walton paused in splitting kitchen 
wood. “Let’s try working him. You run get 
some apples. Ill put him in the stable.” 

When Eddie ran abruptly into the stable 
with the apples, Buck snorted, rolled his eyes, 
and jerked back. 

“Move slowly there!” commanded John Wal- 
ton. “And always speak softly around any ani- 
mal. Now try the apples. .. .” 

Buck gingerly took an apple from Eddie’s 
palm and chomped it down. Then he blew 
his nose, slobbered inelegantly, and looked 
warmly at Eddie. 

They harnessed Buck slowly, being careful 
not to tickle him with the straps and buckles. 
They hitched him 
to an old pole sled 
in the barnyard. 

The first drive 
around the pasture 
field on the old sled 
was almost a night- 
mare. 

First Buck tried 
to run away. John 
Walton slowed him 
down with an iron 
hand, gentle but 
ungiving. Twice the 
horse kicked up his 
heels. Shying away 
from a white stone, 
he broke the back- 
band of his harness. 
Between times he 
pranced, stumbled, 
and snorted. 

“He’s just too 
wild,” said Eddie. 
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“No, I’d say he’s just getting the tickle out 
of his feet,” explained John Walton. “Grand- 
pop hasn’t exercised him.” 

Soon the young horse did settle down. He 
pulled in a load of poles. He dragged posts 
into a shed. He hauled out a load of trash. 

Eddie ran for more apples. Now Buck be- 
gan to look around for an apple each time they 
stopped. 

Later Eddie took the lines, braced himself, 
and drove. The young horse knew who was 
driving and pulled willingly. 

They worked Buck for two days more. All 
the time they talked to him. When he snorted 
and pranced, they scolded him gently. They 
gave him apples and petted him when he 
pulled steadily and obeyed orders. 

Later Eddie rode Buck all over the farm. “I 
guess this is proving he’s a good horse.” 


UT EDDIE had forgotten all about Grandpop 
Walton’s advertisement in the paper. 

Next morning two men drove up. One of 
them, red-faced and loud of mouth, called: 
“‘Where’s that horse for sale, mister? How 
much d’you want for him?” 

“He’s right across the fence here,” replied 
Grandpop. “I’m asking $100.” 

Eddie turned quickly and went upstairs. 
But pushing his face deeply into a pillow didn’t 
keep him from hearing when the man led Buck 
down the lane. 

Morning. The car was packed, the house 
locked. Grandpop got into his seat. And then 
a man turned up the lane. He was leading a 
black horse. 

“Tt’s—it’s Buck!” cried Eddie. “Oh, Buck...” 

The red-faced man jerked the young horse 
to a standstill at the car. “Never saw such 
a horse for jerkin’ and stompin’ and snortin’!”’ 
he cried. “Gimme my money back.” 

Grandpop Walton handed back a check. 
The man left. 

“That man shouted, and jerked Buck,” said 






Eddie. “No wonder he didn’t behave himself. 
Looks like we’ll have to take him with us.” 

“You take that imp of a hoss up there, and 
I’ll stay here,” warned Grandpop Walton. 

“Then what’ll we do?” asked John Walton. 

“Turn him back into the pasture, Eddie,” 
directed the oldman. ‘“There’s food and water 
a-plenty for him.” 

Eddie led Buck to the gate. “Buck... if 
you were lonesome before, how will you stand 
it. . . .” he choked. 

As the car started off, Buck nickered. Eddie 
looked back. “Dad! He’s following us, inside 
the pasture fence. Oh, Dad...” The boy 
buried his face in his arms. 

“Hey, look what he’s doing now!” cried John 
Walton, stopping the car with a jerk. 

Eddie twisted to see. Buck was riding the 
fence down. A post popped. Wire screeched. 
Then the young horse gathered himself and 
jumped. He landed lightly. Snorting and 
trembling, he trotted up to Eddie’s window. 

“He—he jumped my pasture fence!” 
breathed Grandpop Walton in a high, unbe- 
lieving voice. “He jumped out—just to follow 
this rascally grandson of mine... .” 

“Tell us again what to do,” said John Wal- 
ton wearily. 

Grandpop Walton sat up. “That’s easy,” he 
said briskly. “Eddie, get the saddle and ride 
Buck into town. Stop at that first garage.” 

“You—you’re going to sell him to the garage 
man?” stammered Eddie. 

“No! Any hoss that thinks enough of a boy 
to jump a high fence just to be with him— 
well, he must be a good hoss. Worth keeping. 
So we'll have him trucked up home.” 

“Then you'll pick me up at the garage 
later?” Eddie asked happily. 

“Indeed not!” snapped the old man. “You 
own a hoss now, you can take care of him. 
You’re riding home in the truck with that”— 
here he grinned fondly upon boy and horse— 
“that black imp of a fence jumper!” 
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} ye SAT on the front steps, gloomily watch- 
ing her small brother as he pushed his toy 
trucks and said “Br-r-r-” like a motor. Here 
it was, a perfect Saturday; the new open-air 
roller-rink at the playfield set aside for girls; 
everybody going except Judy. Pretty soon 
she’d have to tell Dorothy Donaldson, her ex- 
citing new neighbor in the second house down, 
that she couldn’t go. 

Arlene Rath came along across the street, 
carrying two milk bottles. “You going roller- 
skating this afternoon?” she called to Judy. 

“No, I have to take care of my brother,” 
Judy answered dully. 

“All day?” Arlene sauntered across the 
street. 

Judy nodded. “Mom had to go stay with 
Grandma. She’s sick.” 

Arlene regarded Billy indifferently. “I 
s’pose it’s kind of fun, having a little kid 
around,” she grudged. 

“There’s no future in it,” Judy said. She 
didn’t know exactly what she meant, but 
everybody said that nowadays. 

“I wish you could go,” Arlene urged. 
“Couldn’t you put him to bed and come for 
a while?” 


Little Boy Blues 


MARION WALDEN 
Illustrations by 
Beth Krush 


Roller-skating or baby-tending? 
This story tells how Judy found 
out which was the most fun to do. 


“Mom never does,” Judy replied dolefully. 

The idea kept turning around in her brain, 
however, after Arlene had gone. It certainly 
seemed a harmless thing to do. Billy napped 
a long time, and very soundly. He couldn’t 
get out of his crib. Besides, the playfield was 
only a few blocks away. It would be practi- 
cally the same as being out in the yard. 

It seemed to Judy that she’d never wanted 
to go anywhere so much in her life. She had 
promised Fran Colly, her best friend, that 
she’d go, and she’d specially invited Dorothy 
Donaldson. 

Dorothy was a glamorous person. She’d 
traveled a lot; she was pretty, with curly 
brown hair and long eyelashes, and wore nice 
clothes, but she wasn’t a bit stuck-up. Now 
the other girls would get acquainted with her 
first. Judy wasn’t exactly jealous, but there 
was something important about being a girl’s 
first friend. Probably, though, Dorothy 
wouldn’t be interested in going around with 
anybody who was tied down half the time with 
a baby brother. 

Judy didn’t see why she had to be the only 
girl around with a little brother. Arlene’s 
brothers were older, one a high school senior 
and one in college. Fran Colly’s sister was 
married and had a baby of her own. Dorothy 
was an only child. 

Of course Judy didn’t exactly blame any- 
body, and she supposed she appreciated Billy 
as much as Mom and Dad. But having such 
a little brother made her different from other 
girls. Mom didn’t impose on her often, she 
had to admit, but her girl friends were free all 
the time. 

Billy pushed a small truck to where Judy 
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was sitting with her elbows on her knees and 
her chin cupped in her hands. 

“Go up a hill,” he said to the truck, pushing 
it into Judy’s lap. She jerked her knees and 
scowled at him. “Billy bad boy?” he ques- 
tioned, observing her frown. 

She laughed, and hugged his fat little body. 
“No, Billy’s not a bad boy. Judy just wishes 
he was a big boy,” she said. 

“Billy big boy,” he repeated confidently. 

Judy thought over Arlene’s suggestion 
again. She decided it would be all right. Mom 
was just a little old-fashioned. 

She went into the house to call up Fran. 
She left Billy on the porch, as the phone was 
right in the front hall. 

“Fran,” she told her friend, “I’ve decided I 
could go skating anyway. Billy sleeps at least 
two hours, and I might as well be there as 
here.” 

“Gee,” said Fran, “I’m glad you’re going, 
if you think it’s okay.” 

“IT don’t see why not,” Judy replied. 

“Oh, I guess so. It’s just that my sister 
don’t leave her baby alone in the house. I 
never asked her why.” 


UDY AND FRAN talked for some time, discuss- 

ing what they would wear, what time they 
would leave, and other details. All of a sud- 
den Judy noticed that there were no more 
noises of little trucks being rolled along the 
porch, no more little “Br-r-rs.” 

“T have to hang up, Fran,” she said hastily. 
“See you later.” 

Billy wasn’t on the porch. He wasn’t in the 
front yard or the back yard. Judy ran to the 
sidewalk and gave a quick look up and down 
the street. Not a soul in sight, except the deaf 
gardener cutting grass across the street. 

“Did you see a little boy?” she called. She 
had to go over to make him understand, but 
he hadn’t seen Billy. 

She went back to the alley. There was a 
fence, but Billy had recently learned to open 
the gate. 

A terrible thought struck her. Over at the 
other end of the block was a yard with a lily 
pool. Billy was fascinated with the pool be- 
cause it had goldfish. Mom had repeatedly 
warned Judy never to let Billy get there. The 
pool was deep, and there was seldom anyone 
about it. Judy ran to it with an awful fear 
tightening and twisting inside her. 

No one was in sight around the pool. She 
scarcely dared look into it, and she felt enor- 
mous relief when she saw only its lily pads and 
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“Did you see a baby—a little boy two years old?” 


goldfish, quite undisturbed in the water. 

But where was Billy? Next she thought 
about the busy arterial highway, only two 
blocks away. Billy liked that, too. He could 
see real trucks and buses, like the ones he 
played with, speeding along at an exciting 
rate. A baby wouldn’t have a chance if he 
stepped out alone on that highway. Judy ran 
as fast as she could. 

On the way, she yelled frantically at every- 
one she passed, “Did you see a baby? A little 
boy two years old?” 

One lady thought she had seen a toddler, 
but then remembered he was with someone. 
“Did he have light, fuzzy hair? And red and 
white striped coveralls?” The lady couldn’t 
recall. 

Judy rushed on. “Oh God,” she said aloud, 
“don’t let anything happen to Billy! Oh, I’ll 
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never complain about him again!” 

She thought about Mom and Dad. How 
could she ever face them? How could they 
bear to hear it, if anything had happened to 
Billy? She thought about the little fellow 
himself, how his round blue eyes could be so 
serious, and then all of a sudden so twinkly; 
how soft his small body had felt when she’d 
hugged him on the porch a few minutes ago. 

“Oh God,” she prayed again, “help me to 
find him.” 

She scanned the highway, up and down. So 
much time had gone by now that he could be 
far away. She didn’t know where to turn. 
She felt desperate. She wanted to scream. 

Judy knew she must get hold of herself. 
This was a crisis. Mom had depended on her. 
She must do something. The first thing was 
to get help. She would go home and call the 
police. Then she would have to call Mom, or 
maybe Dad first, if she could reach him. She 
hurried back, so tense with fear that she 
hardly nodded when Dorothy Donaldson 
waved from her front window as Judy passed 
her house. 

Dorothy came to the door. “I can’t stop,” 
Judy managed to call. “My brother’s lost.” 

Then she gasped and stopped so short she 
almost fell down, as a chubby figure in red- 
striped coveralls pushed out from behind 
Dorothy. 

“Oh Billy, Billy!” The tears streamed down 
her cheeks as she held him close. 

“Golly, I’m sorry you got scared,” Dorothy 
apologized. “He started down the sidewalk, 
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and I thought he was so cute I brought him in 
to show my Mom. I guess we kept him longer 
than we realized.” 

“T can’t go skating,” Judy announced. That 
was the first thing she had to get off her con- 
science. “I’m never going to let Billy out of 
my sight again. I was sort of planning on 
leaving him while he takes his nap. But now 
you couldn’t hire me to.” 

“T don’t blame you,” Dorothy agreed. “There 
isn’t anything I’d rather have than a baby 
brother or sister. I wish I could help take 
care of Billy sometimes.” 

“You can help,” Judy said, “but I’m sure 
going to watch him myself.” 

“T’ll tell you,” Dorothy suggested, “I’ll stay 
with you while he’s asleep, and then we’ll both 
go to the playfield and take turns skating.” 

“That’s just swell of you,” Judy said. ‘“Let’s 
call Fran and tell her we won’t be there until 
later.” 

Fran had a better idea. “My sister asked 
me if I’d stay with her Susykins this after- 
noon,” she said. “I’ll wheel her over to the 
playfield, too, and we’ll all be nursemaids.” 

“Gee, you kids are lucky,” Dorothy observed 
later, as she pushed Billy’s stroller alongside 
of Susykins’ buggy, while Judy carried the 
skates. “I don’t think there’s anything more 
fun than babies.” 

Judy smiled at Billy, and the love in her 
heart must have shown in the smile, for he 
asked cheerfully, “Billy big boy?” 

“You'll be a big boy someday,” she an- 
swered, “but Judy likes little boys, too.” 


Dorothy parked Billy's stroller 
beside Susykins’ buggy. 
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DID | WRITE THAT? 


SoME oF you have good reason to be proud 
of the beautiful handwriting in many of the 
school albums. 

Since you cannot personally go to visit your 
friends across the seas you send school albums 
instead. Careful, clear, neat writing makes a 
good introduction and tells your friends how 
you look and act. 

Everyone desires to put his “best foot” for- 
ward when being introduced to a stranger or 
making a visit. Especially do people try to 
make a good appearance, with clean clothes, 
neatly combed hair, and with an eye to proper 
manners. Your writing in your albums should 
be like that. 

Cramped, blotted, uneven lines of poor writ- 
ing tell your friends how you look and act 
just as loudly as neat writing does. You do 
not want them to say: “How badly American 
school children write! They do not pay us a 
compliment with such poor handwriting! 
Perhaps their teachers just don’t care.” This 





is not true because teachers are always proud 
to see fine writing. ; 

It costs large sums of money to translate 
from one language to another. Of course 
you do not want the overseas Junior Red 
Cross societies to spend unnecessary money 
in translating any bad penmanship. When 
writing is poor and words are misspelled, it 
takes more time and, of course, more money 
to translate. You will want to think of this 
when you are preparing albums for overseas. 
You will want to make translation of your 
penmanship as easy and inexpensive as you 
can. 

HOW TO HAVE FUN 

FROM ONE END Of this big world to the other, 
Junior Red Cross members find that raising 
money for their service fund and having fun 
are one and the same thing. 

For instance, in far off Wannamal, West 
Australia, Junior Red Cross school children 
gave an exciting penny concert. Everyone 
took part. Even the youngest member, aged 


Ils your writing as easy to read as the sample below, from the sixth grade 
of O. M. Roberts School, Dallas, Texas? On pages 14 and 15 of this issue 
of the NEWS you will see more good writing, taken from school albums. 








Terry the Tomato, Mr. Milk Mug, 
and Cuthbert the Carrot are pup- 
pets who help the members of 
the Australian Junior Red Cross 
learn about good foods. 


52 years, did a little dance and sang a song. 

In West Dale the pupils also gave a penny 
concert for their Red Cross service fund. 
They sang, recited, held a puppet show, and 
did a rhythm dance. 

Here in this country, in the General 
Pershing School in Berwyn, Illinois, the sixth- 
grade girls gave a doll show. The girls dec- 
orated the gymnasium, arranged the exhibit, 
invited the other pupils, and welcomed their 
mothers to the display. About three hundred 
dolls belonging to the pupils were shown. 


KEEPING HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


In CosTILLA County, Colorado, Junior Red 
Cross members have the best time you can 
imagine. They make a game of learning 
health rules. For instance, in one class they 
discussed common colds. They learned how 
colds are spread, how to prevent them, and 


Brooklyn, New York children cook a good breakfast 
with the help of a Red Cross nutrition worker. 
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how to take care of them. Then they made 
health booklets, and each pupil made a poster 
about some special health rule, such as, “Get 
plenty of rest,” “Drink plenty of liquids,” and 
“Cover your mouth when you cough.” 

Having clean hands became a game in an- 
other school. Health stories about clean hands 
were read in class. Pictures of beautiful hands 
were cut from magazines and talked about. 
Everyone learned to sing the “clean hand” 
song, “This Is the Way We Wash Our Hands.” 
Showing clean hands became part of the game. 

Talks were given about the value of differ- 
ent foods and the need for raw vegetables in 
the diet, such as carrots, lettuce, celery, and 
cabbage. 

Making songs about accident prevention 
was fun, too. First the pupils read in their 
health books about the causes of accidents at 
school and in the home. While they discussed 
how accidents can be prevented, they learned 
what kind of first-aid treatment to give. 


WHY NOT MAKE A DISH GARDEN? 


JUNIOR RED CROSS pupils at the Seneca Falls, 
New York, Elementary School had the clever 
idea of making bedside gardens for patients 
in the veterans’ hospital. Each garden has a 
variety of hardy little plants. 


A WELCOME GIFT 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members recently sent a 
welcome gift of 4,000,000 sheets of paper to 
Czechoslovakia. This gift was shared between 
the four divisions in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
and Slovakia in time for the opening of the 
school year in September. 

No doubt this gift will lead to new messages 
and letters of thanks through International 
School Correspondence. 

Czechoslovakia now has 1,025,000 Junior 
Red Cross members. 

—Marion Bloom 
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Pasting maps and pictures in their album Planning a return album f 
at the Ladue School, St. Louis, Missouri. Franklin School, Berkeley, 


Putting the covers on an album at Govern- ; Locating their album's des} 
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ilbum for Chile at the Completing an album for Puerto Rico at 
arkeley, California. by. : the Rosemont School in Dallas, Texas. 


n’s destination at Mc- Preparing an album for overseas at Kra- 
sbumgh, Pennsylvania. mer Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 









DENMARK-— 
land of 


ROM THE COUNTRY where Hans Christian 

Andersen wrote the story of “The Ugly 
Duckling,” “The Tinder Box,” “The Princess 
on the Pea,” and many another story for the 
delight of children and grown-ups comes 
school correspondence from Junior Red Cross 
members telling us of this, the oldest king- 
dom in Europe. 

One letter explained: “We have made a 
portfolio telling you in pictures and letters 
about our small country which is only a tiny 
spot on the map but which we nevertheless 
love very much. Ours is a flat country—there 
are no mountains, only small hills. Denmark 
consists of many small islands and one large 
peninsula, Jutland.” 

If you will look on your map you will find 
the Faroe Islands in the Atlantic Ocean north- 
west of Scotland. The largest of the 18 islands 
in the group are Streme and Ostere. The most 
thriving industries are codfishing and hunting 
whales, the preparation of split cod, sheep 
breeding, and growing potatoes. These are 
high cliff-islands and are one part of Den- 
mark although situated quite far away. 

Greenland, the largest island in the world, 
also is a part of Denmark and there the im- 
portant business is hunting and fishing. Chief 
exports are cryolite from the mines, train oil, 
and skins. On Greenland the dog is the most 
valuable domestic animal since he draws the 
sleds. The inhabitants are mostly Eskimos. 
Greenland has many mountains covered with 
enormous inland ice from which mighty 
glaciers slide toward the sea and form ice- 
bergs. 

Almost like a fairy tale is the story of a 
picturesque log cabin nestling ‘in the Rebild 
Hills not far from Aalborg in Denmark. 

Grateful for their kindly reception in the 
United States and the happy life which they 
found here, Danish-American citizens decided 
to erect a monument. They wanted it to ex- 
press their love and gratitude to the country 
of their adoption, as well as love for their 
native land. So in the heather-clad hills of 
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Hans Christian Andersen 






Rebild in a great natural park, where no other 
building appears, they built a simple cabin 
made of logs. The logs were brought from 
each of the 48 states in the United States. 
Each year on July 4, our Independence Day, 
people from the whole of Denmark and from 
the United States gather at the Rebild monu- 
ment, “transforming the hills around into a 
sea of human beings.” It is a very colorful 
festival, we are told, with music and speeches. 
Flags of both countries are displayed in pro- 
fusion. Except for the war years, this festival 
has been held annually. Inside the cabin is 
a permanent Danish-American museum. 
“You asked what we are doing in Junior 
Red Cross,” one Junior Red Cross member in 
Handest writes. “In our school we are about 




















Danish-Americans built this log cabin in Denmark 
as a memorial to their adopted land—America. 






































Denmark takes fine care of her boys and girls. 
These children enjoy a walk with their teachers. 


40 members from 9 to 16 years of age. The 
eldest at the moment are learning first aid 
and the youngest, traffic instruction. We also 
collect Christmas presents for the various 
infants’ homes and we make portfolios to be 
sent abroad. 

“On May 4 we had a great party in a meet- 
ing-house where we were about 200 to 300 
people. All members of the Junior Red Cross 
performed. Some of us demonstrated first aid. 
The evening ended when the Junior Red Cross 
gift boxes from America were distributed and 
we all sang.” 

We are told, too, that the Junior Red Cross 
in Kolding has about 200 members from 8 to 
18 years old. They are divided into two sec- 
tions, junior and senior, and their program 
consists of work for health, relief activities, 
and international friendship. ‘Through vari- 
ous courses we qualify ourselves to help others, 
for instance, through first aid courses, courses 
in nursing, safety first, etc. We celebrate 










Storks like to build their 
nests on the housetops in 
Denmark. 








































Denmark is the country of 
bicycles. There are about 4 
million people and between 
2 and 3 aillion bicycles! 


Christmas by inviting 125 small children from 
the town to a feast. 

“After the end of the war we have been 
happy to be able to send parcels to Poland and 
Austria and to Danes in Ger- 
many. Wesend toys and other 
things like boots and clothes 
to sanatoriums and infant 
homes, and we do not forget 
the old people. We think that 
to help others is the best thing 
in the world. 

“Through portfolios we hope 
to be able to establish ties of 
friendship all over the world so 
as to make future wars impos- 
sible. Our motto is: Let us 
be friends!” 

—Alice Ingersoll Thornton 
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THREE LIONS PHOTO 


In colonial days mail was carried by a post-rider 
who had to go horseback over rough roads. 


HAVE BECOME SO accustomed to the use 
We postage stamps that it is difficult to 
realize that the first United States stamps 
were put on sale in New York City on July 1, 
1847, only one hundred years ago. 

They were of two denominations: a 5-cent 
stamp printed in brown on bluish paper bear- 
ing the head of Benjamin Franklin, who had 
been Postmaster General of the original thir- 
teen United Colonies, and a 10-cent stamp in 
black on bluish paper with the portrait of 
George Washington reproduced from a paint- 
ing by Gilbert 
Stuart. 

There had, how- 
ever, been postal 
service in the coun- 
try long before that 
time. As early as 
1677 an office was 
opened in Boston 
“to take in and con- 
vey letters,” and a 
similar public con- 
venience was set up 
in Philadelphia in 
1683. 

In these and in 
other early offices 
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Indians often attacked the overland express coaches, 
used to carry mail in the 1850's. well, including a 
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the postage was usually collected in advance, 
and the amount paid was written on the 
wrapper. Later a few local postmasters used 
an inked hand-stamp to mark the postage on 
a small piece of paper which they then pasted 
on the cover. These came to be known as 
“Postmaster’s Stamps,” and some of them 
have been sold in recent years to collectors for 
as much as $10,000 each. 

The first country to use regular postage 
stamps was Great Britain, which began to 
issue them in 1840. Before that time the 
sender of a letter might prepay it or send it 
collect. The cost for carriage varied with the 
distance. 

According to a well-known story, Sir Row- 
land Hill, who became famous as “the father 
of the penny post,” was riding in a district far 
from London. He happened to stop at a 
cottage where a woman, who had been look- 
ing at the cover of a letter she had just re- 
ceived, returned it unopened to the postman 
with a regretful shake of her head. When the 
postman had gone Hill said to the woman, 
“Didn’t you want to read what was in that 
letter?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” she answered. “I know from 
the writing on the envelope that it’s from my 
brother in London, but he can’t pay the shill- 
ing postage nor can I.” Then her face bright- 
ened. “But I can tell by little marks he makes 
on the outside that 
all his family are 
; THREE a new baby girl!” 

That incident set 
Hill to thinking. 
In his opinion the 
rate of postage 
should be uniform 
throughout the 
country, no matter 
what the distance, 
and the cost should 
be lowered to one 
penny for half an 
ounce in weight. 

To objections 








Postage Stamps 


If you have.a stamp collection, you 
will like this story of America’s one 
hundred years of postage stamps. 


that these reforms would greatly increase the 
work of the Post Office, he answered, ‘Perhaps 
the difficulties might be obviated by using a 
bit of paper just large enough to bear the 
stamp, and covered at the back with a gluti- 
nous wash, which by applying a little moisture 
might be attached to the back of the letter.” 

This suggestion was finally adopted and 
the British government issued a one-penny 
postage stamp bearing a picture of Queen 
Victoria. The stamp was crudely printed in 
black on a white background, but one person 
at least thought it beautiful, for a week later 
the London Times carried an advertisement 
stating: “A young lady being desirous of cov- 
ering her dressing room with cancelled postage 
stamps asks those who have received them to 
send them to her.” 

In the United States the first set of what 
are called “Commemorative Stamps” was is- 
sued in connection with the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893. Since then almost every im- 
portant event in our national history has been 
pictured on an anniversary stamp. The fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the American 
Red Cross was commemorated in 1931 by a 
2-cent stamp printed in black and red. 

The average number of stamps required for 
our postal use is more than 19 billion a year, 
of which about 15 billion are of the 1, 1%, 2, 
and 3 cent denominations. 

All the stamps, except a few of the higher 
values and those in two colors, are manufac- 
tured on rotary presses which can print, gum, 
and dry 800 stamps at a single revolution. 
The roll is then fed into a machine which 
perforates the stamps in both directions, after 
which the sheets are examined for errors and 
packaged for shipment to the 45,000 post 
offices in the country. 

The value of a stamp to collectors usually 
depends on its rarity, and errors in printing 
are highly prized. They are most likely to 
occur in bi-colored stamps, where two sepa- 
rate printings are required. Such an error 
occurred in the United States Air Post stamp 
of 1918. A sheet of the 24-cent stamps was 
printed with the airplane in the central 
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Telegraph Issue of 1944 honoring the 100th 
anniversary of the first telegraph message. 
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The Baseball Issue of 1939 celebrating 
100 years of America’s national game. 
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1947 stamp honoring the 150th anniversary 
of the launching of a famous U. S. ship. 


The new- 
est stamp 
is the one 
issued in 
January 
1948 in 
honor of a 
famous 
Negro 
scientist. 
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Red Cross Issue of 
1931 in honor of 
the 50th anniver- 
sary of the found- 
ing of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 





design flying upside down! 

Mistakes like that are rare nowadays, but 
they were not so unusual in the days when 
local postmasters used their own hand-stamps. 


In 1845 the St. Louis postmaster had three 
hand-stamps—one for 5 cents, one for 10, one 
for 20, each with a picture of two bears stand- 
ing on their hind legs. 

One day a customer came in with a letter 
that required 5 cents postage. The postmaster 
absent-mindedly stamped a piece of paper with 
the 10-cent design and was about to paste it on 
the letter when the customer pointed out his 
mistake. Not having another square of paper 
at hand, the postmaster thereupon stamped 
the 5-cent design on the other side of the 
original piece and pasted it in place. 

How amazed he would have been could he 
have known that his off-hand correction of a 
mistake—printing a 5-cent stamp on the top 
side and a 10-cent on the bottom—would make 
that bit of paper one of the most valuable 
rarities in the world of stamps a century later! 


THE POSTAGE STAMP 
HERE WAS a little postage stamp, no bigger than your thumb, 
But still it stuck right on the job until its work was done. 
They licked it and pounded it till it would make you sick! 
But the more it took the lickin’, why, the tighter it would stick. 


Let's be like that postage stamp, in playing life’s big game, 
And stick to what we know is right, and we can’t miss our aim. 


What the Calendar Says 


7 Do not waste my days and my hours. Each 
little sheet that you tear off always corre- 
sponds to something that you have added to 
life, to your mind, to your culture. 


2 My pages are all equal. It is for you to give 
them the charm of variety. 


S I become smaller and smaller, but your 
heart grows always larger. 


F Each of my days bears a different name, 
but for everyone each of my days should have 
three names—work, faith, honesty. 


5 Do not live in haste and disorder. Life is 
order. 


6 I will remind you always of the birthdays 
of your parents and your friends, so that you 
may send them your good wishes. I will also 
remind you of your engagements. 
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7 Work with method and faith, and I promise 
you that at the end of each month your efforts 
will be rewarded. 


5 Be careful when taking off my pages. Be 
equally careful in your life and in all that you 
accomplish. Do not be in too great a hurry. 
Quick and well rarely go together. Think! 


G Change your habits according to the sea- 
son, but don’t vary your character with the 
moon. Try to be always good tempered. It 
is very ugly to be sulky. 


10 A day that may be joyful to you may be 
unhappy to others. Act so that your joy may 
also be the joy of others, and you will certainly 
have consolation in your days of trouble. 


—From the Queensland, Australia, Junior Red Cross 
Magazine. 








AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE ALBUMS 
make friends across the miles 


Mon. Tues. 


MAKE A SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE ALBUM. The 
whole class can join in. Your teacher-sponsor or Junior 
Red Cross chapter chairman can tell you how. 
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Winter Poems 


from Central School, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey 


THE SALT SHAKER 


SNOWFLAKES tumbling to the ground, 
Look at the way they go twirling around! 
Down on the roof the salt shaker goes. 


Be careful before it touches your nose! 
Barbara John, 5th Grade 


A SNOWY NIGHT 


LAST EVE it was a blizzard night, 
For all the snow was in a flight. 
And no one knew where | was heading. 
I did—I was going sledding. 
Dale Sanville, 5th Grade 


THE SNOW 


I LIKE the snow 
If the wind doesn’t blow; 
Though when it does, it gets so cold, 


It's bad for people who are old. 
Jean MacAlpine, 5th Grade 


AN ICICLE 


AN ICICLE hung up so high, 
Until a boy gazed to the sky. 
It looked so long and fair and round; 
He picked a snowball from the ground. 
The icicle, then, came crashing down; 
It is no longer fair and round. 
Henry Paul, 5th Grade 


THE SNOW MAN 


THE SNOW MAN is round and fat; 

On his head he has daddy’s hat. 

Two pieces of coal make his eyes; 

Around his neck he has daddy’s tie. 

The gloves on his hands belong to mother; 

The shoes on his feet belong to brother. 

He sits in the sun melting away, 

And | laughed at him while at play, 

He looked real sad, but then he looked gay, 

When | fixed him up to last another day. 
Susan Compton, 6th Grade 


JACK FROST 


JACK FROST is an elf, 
A nymph or a gnome. 
He paints pretty pictures 
On the windows of my home. 
I see him on my window; 
I see him next door; 
I see him down the street 
On the little bookstore. 
I can see his little flowers; 
I can see his little leaves; 
But | never ever see him 
For he’s hiding ‘neath the eaves. 
He is out in the morning; 
He is out in the night; 
And if | go out 
My nose will be bitten with all his mighi. 
Millicent Thomas, 6th Grade 


A SURPRISE FOR YOU—AND REGRETS 


SURPRISE—This month when you opened your 
copy of the NEWS, you were probably surprised to 
find that the Calendar insert was missing. But then, 
as you turned through the pages of your magazine, 
you found another surprise awaiting you on page 
21. In place of the picture-of-the-month was your 
calendar, only smaller in size than before. 

WE REGRET that this change had to be made just 
now, but we had no other choice. 

As you know, costs of printing and paper have 
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increased along with bacon and butter. We found 
we could not continue to print the calendar as a 
separate insert unless we increased fees, so we 
decided to combine it with the picture-of-the-month, 
and include it right in the magazine. We hope you 
approve. 

If you cut along the dotted line very carefully 
and mount the calendar on a piece of colored 
paper, we think you will have an attractive addi- 
tion for your bulletin board. —The Editor. 














Worth East 


NEWS 


From Poland 


ROM A TEACHER in Poland came this letter: 
F “T am a teacher in a village in Poland. I 
was often witness to the great joy the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross brought to the school 
children in Poland. I saw how the children 
awaited the arrival of packages with great 
expectation and anxiety. What great happi- 
ness and joy it was! It is impossible to de- 
scribe it. With trembling hands they accepted 
their gifts and showed them to each other and 
then ran home to announce that the Ameri- 
can Red Cross had not forgotten them. 


From Chile 


BATTERED Red Cross gift box long ago com- 
A pleted a round-trip journey which took 
two years to complete between Port Angeles, 
Washington, and the village of Rari in Chile. 
The return box was filled with handmade gifts 
fashioned by Chilean children who had first 
received the box from the Angels School. 


Enclosed in the box, which still retained the 
American Junior Red Cross label, was a letter 
from the Chilean students. 


“How pleasant it would be for me to be able 
to begin a correspondence with you. Here it 
is very nice. The school which I attend is 
mixed and has the number 37. It is situated 
in Rari, is very near the hot springs of Pami- 
mavida, having very medicinal water where 
people come from great distances. 

“Here in this region woven articles are made 
of roots and horsehair, from which the Junior 
Red Cross members of the fourth year have 
made some models for you.” 

Carefully packed into the very same box 
that Queen of Angels School had sent on its 
way two years before, were tiny broadbrimmed, 
high crowned hats, miniature bouquets of 
colorful flowers, delicately woven little mats 
and other miniature articles. 


From rtlarka 


ITH THEIR Thanksgiving offering for boys 
Wona girls in other parts of the world came 
letters from children in the Newhalen School 


West South 


for Natives in Alaska. One letter said: 


“We had a good time at our Thanksgiving 
party. The children had their Thanksgiving 
poems. Bertha passed Uncle Sam’s hat 
around. We put our money init. We wanted 
to share with others.” 


HERE’S A popular song that starts out “If I 

had a nickel, I know what I would do—” 
Some Junior Red Cross members in Duluth, 
Minnesota, wonder if all American children 
know just how much they can do with a nickel. 
A nickel will buy a spool of thread or two or 
three lead pencils or a colored hair ribbon. A 
nickel can make a festival in the heart of a 
little Finnish girl, like Pirkko Salo, who wrote 
to these Duluth children, “It’s just like Christ- 
mas,” when she received a bar of soap and a 


spool of thread from a Junior Red Cross gift 
box. 


The gratitude of these war victims overseas 
for what seems to American children very 
small indeed is almost embarrassing. You 
don’t expect a letter of profuse thanks for a 
couple of lead pencils, or a card of buttons, or 
a toothbrush. But 4,000 such letters from 
Finland alone have been received in Duluth 
and vicinity since the end of the war. Be- 
cause it has a large Finnish-speaking popula- 
tion, the Minnesota-Arrowhead Red Cross 
Chapter, of which Duluth is the headquarters, 
is able to do its own translations of the Finnish 
letters with the aid of volunteers, and that’s 
what their record shows—4,000 “thank-you” 
letters from Finland alone. 

When students in America pack Junior Red 
Cross gift boxes to go overseas, they usually 
think of one child receiving all the things they 
put into one box. This seldom happens, as the 
Finnish letters show, because there are so 
many in need and so few boxes to go around. 
Generally a box has to be divided among sev- 
eral children. 

This year Duluth Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers are going to try to fill more gift boxes 
than ever before with many more treasured 
gifts for European children. They think if a 
nickel can buy that much happiness for a 
child overseas it is worth its weight in gold 
ten times over. 
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See EEN OS 


MAY JUSTUS 
Pictures by Ellis Credle 


HE Tollivers came out their cabin 

door, dressed up for Sunday. All 
three of them had on their go-to-meeting 
clothes. 

Pappy Tolliver was wearing his new 
blue britches with a shirt and necktie to 
match. 

Mammy Tolliver was wearing her store- 
boughten shoes, her fancy-fine polka dot 
dress, and stiffly starched white bonnet. 

Tobe was wearing his new overalls— 


























and a shirt that was nearly new. 

Hunkydory, the hound pup, lying in 
the yard, eyed them with a keeny look 
and a questioning ‘“Boo-oo?” 

His folks were going somewhere—and 
he wanted to go with them. 

‘“Boo-oo!”” he yelped excitedly and 
dashed for the front-yard gate. 

“Come back!” 

“Come back here!” 

“Come back, Hunkydory!” 

All the Tollivers yelled at 
once. Hunkydory turned 
about. “Boo!” he barked in 
a begging tone. He did want 
to go with them! 

“You got in a fight,’’ Tobe 
told him, ‘‘on last Big Meeting 
Day. That’s why you must 
stay at home. When you're a 
little older, maybe you can go 
to church.” 

““Boo-oo!”” Hunkydory al- 
most sobbed, as he curled up 
in the yard again and watched 
with sadly wishful eyes as his 
folks went on their way. 

“What can I do,” he thought 
to himself, “to pass the time 


Hunkydory woke at a certain sound— 
the jingle-jing of the chimney hook. 











away till my folks get back home?” 

He looked around the yard. But no 
chicken had ventured in to scratch among 
the flowers. He looked away over into 
the garden plot. Not a pig was nosing 
around. He looked away out yonder 
toward the Tollivers’ turnip patch. Not 
a sign of a rabbit there. 

‘“Boo-oo!” grumbled Hunkydory. 
“Nothing at all for me to do but to go to 
sleep, I guess.” 

He curled up close to the kitchen door 
where he could smell the dinner bubbling 
away in the big black pot on the chimney 
hook. 

“Sniff, sniff! What a good smell— 
must be chicken and dumplings. Hope 
I get some by and by,’ Hunkydory 
thought. He settled his head between 
his paws and settled down to dozing and 
dreaming. The smell from the dinner 
pot and the warm sun worked a magic 
spell. Soon he was fast asleep. 

He didn’t wake up when a soft-footed 
foxy-faced fellow sneaked around the 
back way and slipped through the back- 
yard gate. He didn’t hear the creak of 
the kitchen door as the man softly en- 
tered. 

But Hunkydory woke at a certain 
sound—the rattle of the chimney hook. 
Jingle-jing! it went again—a certain-sure 
signal that some- 
body was lifting off 
the big black din- 


ner pot. 
“Reckon the 
folks are back,” 


thought Hunky- 
dory sleepily. 

Then he caught 
an unfamiliar scent 
that told him it was 











not his folks in the kitchen room. 

“Boo! Boo-oo!” he yelped as he darted 
around the house. 

Clatter—clatter—bang! went the din- 
ner pot as the thief dropped it on the 
hearthstone. With a leap and a fright- 
ened shout he was out the door, out of 
the yard, and off down No-end Hollow. 
Licketty-split went his long legs, with 
Hunkydory at his heels. 

On and on went the thief with Hunky- 
dory close behind. And so they ran 
smack-dab into the Tollivers coming 
home. They all yelled together: 

“Hunkydory!” 

Then they all yelled: “Traipsing Tom!”’ 
For they knew the good-for-nothing fel- 
low, who, so far as anybody knew, had 
never done an honest day’s work. He 
spent his time traipsing hither and yon, 
all over Little Twin Mountain, stealing 
whatever he could from better folk. 

Traipsing Tom ran on in a hip-hurry 
as if he would never stop. 

“Wonder what that rascally rogue’s 
been up to now?” groaned Pappy. 

‘“‘We’ll soon find out, I reckon,” cried 
Tobe. “Come on, Hunkydory!”’ 

The dinner pot on the hearthstone told 
the whole story. The Tollivers praised 
the hound pup for his good deed. 

“Jumping jaybirds!” Pappy yelled. 
“He saved our Sun- 
day dinner!” 

“Yes,” agreed 
Mammy Tolliver, 
“he deserves a 
chicken bone.” 

“He deserves a 
whole drumstick,” 
said Tobe. 

And that’s what 
Hunkydory got. 
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“The New Year's 
“Topics for “Jeachers 


SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 


Teachers interested in making 
their social studies programs 
“come alive” will find the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross correspond- 
ence album an excellent means 
for motivating a real and lasting 
interest in children of this and 
other lands. 

Any group of Junior Red Cross 
members from the fourth grade 
through high school may prepare 
an album for similar groups any- 
where in the United States or in 
any country where Junior Red 
Cross societies are organized. 
Children in the primary grades 
may contribute a page to an up- 
per grade album. 

Specific directions for making 
albums, and suggestions for ma- 
terial to be included, are con- 
tained in the American Red Cross 
publication, School Correspond- 
ence (ARC 621), which may be 
obtained from the _ chapter 
through your teacher-sponsor. 

For ideas for making albums 
that are “different” the Junior 
Red Cross passes on the following 
suggestions from teachers. 


NATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


The Round-Robin Album 

Is your community made up 
predominantly of a group of per- 
sons, say of Dutch or Italian de- 
scent? Do you know of other 
communities where immigrants 
of this same racial strain settled, 
to become a part of the great 
American “melting pot”? Why 
not arrange, through chapter 
channels, to start a round-robin 
album, telling the story of the 
contributions of this group of 
settlers to the culture and eco- 
nomic life of America? 

Perhaps the group which set- 
tled in your community were 
farmers, who brought from the 
old country ideas for crop-raising 
which in time made your com- 
munity an agricultural center of 
the United States. 

Your class may want:to study 
the history of this group in your 
community, write up its story, 
then pass the album on to schools 
in other communities settled by 
this same racial group, who will 
add their pages to the story. 
When the album is complete, it 
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may be returned to the chapter 
and the school which originated 
the project, then sent on to a 
school in the country in Europe 
from which the original settlers 
came. 

If a duplicate album is made, 
the second album may be circu- 
lated among the chapters which 
participated in the project so 
that all children may share. 


Your Community and Mine 

Is yours an urban community 
where children have little oppor- 
tunity to participate in the activ- 
ities of country life? Perhaps it 
hasn’t occurred to members of 
your class that many children 
living in small rural communities 
know as little about life in the 
city. 

Why not arrange an exchange 
of albums between two such com- 
munities? 


Your Farm and Mine 

Maybe two agricultural groups 
would like to. exchange albums— 
the children of the grape-grow- 
ing regions of California, for in- 
stance, exchanging correspond- 
ence with boys and girls who 
live in wheat-raising Kansas. 


Your Industry and Mine 

Perhaps your community is the 
center of a large shoe manufac- 
turing industry. Let your class 
visit the factories and stores, talk 
to the people who make and sell 
the shoes, and prepare an album 
on the shoe industry. Send the 
album to your area office, which 
in turn will send it on to another 
school in the cattle country 
where, in like manner, the chil- 
dren in that community will add 
their part to the story of leather. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 

EXCHANGE ALBUMS from a school 
in the United States to some 
school overseas may be made on 
the basis of information con- 
tained in the pamphlet, School 
Correspondence (ARC 621). Ifa 
general album on school and 
community life fits best into the 
picture for you, by all means use 
it. If, however, your school or 
community has a unique back- 
ground, then urge your class to 
share this experience with chil- 

dren of other countries. 





Music, Maestro, Please! 

Is your class particularly inter- 
ested in music? Do you have a 
school orchestra? a choral group? 

In this case, your class may 
wish to send an album to a musi- 
cal center of Europe, like Cre- 
mona, Italy, for instance, where 
violin-making reached its zenith. 


Make Mine Art 


“Art-minded” children will en- 
joy exchange of albums featuring 
painting or handicrafts, with 
schools in art centers of the old 
world, such as Brussels, Belgium, 
or Paris, France. European chil- 
dren would find interesting an al- 
bum from an American art col- 
ony such as Taos, New Mexico, 
where art forms are so uniquely 
American. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


IN EVERY INSTANCE where 
schools desire to prepare an al- 
bum, it is wise to point out to 
boys and girls that making and 
sending an album—not receiving 
one—is their major purpose. 
Though they may hope that the 
school with which they corre- 
spond will send an album in ex- 
change, it must be remembered 
that making a return album is a 
long-term program which may 
not be completed within one 
school year. 

Children should remember, 
moreover, that every illustration 
in an album must bear a full ex- 
planation. What seems obvious 
to Johnny in Centreville may be 
completely alien to the experi- 
ence of Ole who lives in Sweden, 
or even to Paul who lives in New 
York City. 

Every album, whatever its ma- 
jor emphasis, should devote a 
section to a description of Junior 
Red Cross activities. Junior Red 
Cross members in other parts of 
this country or in foreign coun- 
tries are interested in getting 
that information. 

—Elizabeth W. Robinson 





FROM OUR SCHOOL TO YOURS—Junior Red Cross members in Secord School, 
Toronto, Canada, put finishing touches on a correspondence album to be 
sent to American Junior Red Cross members in Texas. 





AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
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EDWARD A. RICHARDS. . Director, American Junior Red Cross 
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MARION BLOOM, WILLIAM J. FLYNN, 

ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON....... Contributing Editors 


Next mouth inthe NEWS 


@ The February News will be a special folk- 
lore number. The double-page map cover you 
will want to have framed, for it shows in a 
clever way where many American folk tales 
had their beginning. Stories of old favorite 
tales you will find retold, and new ones intro- 
duced that have never before been published. 


LETTER FROM AN AUSTRIAN CHILD 
to the American Junior Red Cross 


(Translated from page 28) 


HEN I COME to school 

I drink my milk with joy. 
Then I eat a piece of bread 
And do not suffer any hunger. 


Then as I study diligently 

I sometimes send into the distance 
For this wonderful drink 

All my hearty thanks. 


My mother says at home, 

“You now look so much better! 
I no longer see with anxiety 
Your little pale cheeks. 

No more are you weak and sick. 
Therefore, for the milk, 

The best of thanks!” 
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Letters of Thanks 
from Our 
Friends in Austria 


a Junior Hed Cross mem- 
bers, by pictures and by beau- 

tifully written letters, express their 

thanks for gifts from America. 


During 1946-47 the American Red 
Cross provided some $3,000,000 
worth of supplies—such as milk 
and clothing—to Austria. The 
American Junior Red Cross sent 
60,000 gift boxes; 20.000 packets of 
candy: 5,000 pairs of children’s 
shoes; 10,000 memo pads; 21,260 
stationery sets: 11,600 paper pads; 
2.500 soft toys: 5,000 bags filled 
with health and school supplies. 
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